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ITH the entrance of our country into the war 
have come many far-reaching changes in our in- 
dustrial life. “Trades formerly of little general 


ards of which till now we have heard only through the re- 
ports of British and German factory inspectors. Most con- 
 spicuous among them is the munitions industry, and especially 
the branch which manufactures high explosives, for the work 
‘with metals in making arms and cartridges is not attended 
_ with any dangers new to us Americans. 

-| But up to the outbreak of the war the manufacture of ex- 
plosives in this country was largely limited to what are known 
“as “peace explosives,” nitroglycerine and mixtures of nitro- 
cotton and nitroglycerine for mining and construction and for 
‘agriculture. Then came the demand from Europe for war 
“explosives, and it met with a quick response. Works were 
erected to manufacture picric acid, the favorite explosive of 
the French, trinitrotoluol or TNT, for Russia and England, 
Bend still more unfamiliar explosives such as tetryl and TNA. 
Our nitrocellulose factories were enlarged, new ones built, and 
- factories built to fill shells with high explosive charges. 
An even more rapid development had been going on in Eng- 
land, and when the war was less than six months old reports 
began to come from that country of strange cases of indus- 
trial poisoning which were appearing in explosives works in 
' such numbers as to call for a governmental inquiry. The re- 
“sults of such an inquiry, later published, showed that TNT 
_ was a subtle and dangerous poison; that the fumes from nitra- 
pt tion processes were deadly, and that industrial sanitarians were 
faced with new and serious problems. 

i In view of these warnings from England, it seemed only 
the part of wisdom to institute an inquiry into the situation 
in this country. Accordingly the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics requested Dr. Alice Hamilton, their expert on 
occupational poisons, to make a study of the actual conditions 
~in American explosives works and in shell-filling plants. Dr. 
Hamilton completed her investigation in January of this year 
and the results have just been published as Bulletin 219 of 
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the bureau. ‘This is, by the way, an unusual record for a gov- 
ernmental publication, which often appears so many months 
after the date of investigation as to seem fairly stale to the 
ordinary reader. 

Dr. Hamilton’s introduction was evidently writtef before 
our entrance into the war, since she assumes that the demand 
for explosives will soon cease. . But in spite of that, she lays 
stress on the continuing importance of this industry even if 
no more ammunition is needed for Europe: 


It must not be regarded as a temporary industry, one that may be 
ignored as of little risk to the health of the workers, because it will 
come to an end with the present war. Even if the demand for muni- 
tions should cease with the deciaration of peace there is every prob- 
ability that these factories will still be utilized, if not for the manu- 
facture of high explosives, then for the making of closely allied prod- 
ucts. Formerly we imported benzol and toluol from Germany; now, 
because they are indispensable for the production of explosives, we 
have learned to distill them, and certainly we shall continue to do so 
and to apply them to many uses for which formerly they were too 
expensive. Carbolic acid was imported. It is now made here in 
great quantities and will continue to be. Plants built and equipped 
to make guncotton may be used to make celluloid and picture films. 
It is probable that some of these newer explosives may take the 
place of nitroglycerin for blasting and excavating. So it would be 
a great mistake to look upon the industry as accidental and tran- 
sient. It is a permanent addition to American industrial life and 
deserves careful scrutiny lest the dangers due to its hasty begin- 
ning and rapid growth become fastened upon it. 


In trying to discover the amount of sickness and death for 
which this industry was responsible Dr. Hamilton seems to 
have encountered a great deal of difficulty. She says: 


It is impossible to give accurate figures as to the amount of sick- 
ness and death caused by work in this industry since the war broke 
out, for the information can not be secured. Many cases were 
never recognized, many others were seen by company physicians 
or insurance physicians, who are unwilling to give any information 
or tell anything about them. . . 

Then there are factories, some of them employing hundreds of 
men, where there is either no medical care or it is so inadequate 
as to be of little use. In such a factory the general carelessness 
and indifference to the welfare of the men are so great that nobody 
can be found who is in a position to give trustworthy information 
about sickness in the working force. . 


One physician writes as follows, concerning a shell plant where 
several deaths had recently occurred and where it was impossible 
to obtain any medical records: “It has been reported to me that a 
still larger number of deaths have occurred. The workers are 
drawn for temporary employment from localities all around here 
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and from a considerable distance away. It must be very difficult 
to diagnose these cases which occur sporadically in a town at a 
distance from the plant. Medical and funeral expenses are met by 
the company, and those who act for the company give to the family 
or patient some diagnosis which is insufhcient to serve as a ground 
for legal action.” 

Dr. Hamilton visited 41 factories employing about 90,000 
workers, 30,000 of whom were engaged in work which ex- 
posed them to poisons. From only 28 of the 41 plants could 
‘she secure any information. In these 28, she learned that dur- 
ing 1916 there were 2,507 cases of industrial poisoning and 
53 deaths. No study was made of accidents. 


POISONING IN 28 PLANTS IN “ONE YEAR 
Number of cases Fatal cases 


CASES OF INDUSTRIAL 


Poison Men Women ae Men Women Total 

Nitrogen oxides and nitric acid 1,389 hate ,389 28 a 28 
Trintmotoliolt cookie. +. ters 659 43 502 11 D 13 
PiGrit: -aCiGs "nce hc eons 7 au 7 Senate oper state 
Nitrobenzol and_ nitrotoluol... 12 “0 12 1 1 
Benzene and toluol........... 14 ne 14 7 7 
Solphuric gether Nowe eee ae 52 Se $2 1 1 
AnD gris toad ne a te incer centers 205 aan 205 on 
Phenolty givoniy cite te eran te 2 me 2 1 1 
Sulphisnic aed, crtcestashe ny comes 4 ols 4 1 1 
Mixed acids 2 hi 2 1 1 
Chlorine gas 3 a 3 aA 
Ammonia gas 1 aed 1 
Metouryimenv.) Sentence ae eae 1 he 1 
Fulminate of mercury...... ko oo 111 
Nitronaphthalene ............ ‘ 2 i g 

WO tale] opti anesrotrtedmetets sess 2,432 75 2,507 Si 2 53 


The poison at the head of the list, nitrogen oxides, is the 
most important because the most widespread. All high ex- 
plosives are products of the action of nitric acid on various 
substances, and therefore the “fume sickness,” the poisoning 
resulting from exposure to nitrous fumes, seems to be very com- 
mon, especially in connection with the making of guncotton, 
nitrocellulose and picric acid. Mild cases are so frequent in 
hot heavy weather that they attract little attention. In the 
summer of 1916, when the weather was very hot, one gun- 
cotton plant where 300 men are engaged in nitrating used to 
have about 20 men every 24 hours who had to go to the doctor 
with “fume sickness,” but could return to work that same 
day or night.” But the typical form of nitrous fume poison- 
ing is a rapidly increasing edema of the lungs. The history 
of a typical case of this sort Dr. Hamilton describes as 
tollows 

The man has a choking spell, perhaps no severer than he has had 
on other occasions. He recovers and goes home, feeling fairly well 
and not apprehensive of any serious effects. Some hours later, per- 
haps after he has gone to bed, he begins to “choke up,” to cough, 
and be short of breath. Sometimes he has cramps in the abdomen 
and vomiting. There is an increasing air hunger; the man 
lies motionless, propped up on pillows, his face livid, his eyes full 
of fear, unable to speak or move, needing all his strength to labor 
for breath. At first his cough is dry. Then he begins to ex: 
pectorate a sticky, frothy fluid which may be bloodstained. As the 
dyspnoea increases his whole body may become livid. He gradually 
loses consciousness, and just before death there may be convulsions. 
An autopsy shows intense congestion of the finer bronchioles and air 
vesicles, which last are filled with an exudation of serum. It is 
said that the man is actually drowned in his own fluids. 

Next in importance to nitrous fumes is that new explosive, 
trinitrotoluol, called.for convenience triton or ITCINT, which 
was responsible for 702 cases of poisoning in 1916, and for 
13 deaths. There was almost complete ignorance of the effects 
of this poison in the United States when the manufacture be- 
gan on a large scale, and it was not till serious illness had ap- 
peared among the men and women employed in handling it 
that information concerning causes and remedies began to 
spread. 

It is apparently filling shells with this triton that the 
greatest danger is found. Descriptions are given of the milder 
forms of poisoning and also of the most serious form, which 
the British call toxic jaundice and which they have added to 
their list of industrial diseases the occurrence of which must 
be notified to the authorities. 
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Of the other poisons in Dr. Hamilton’s list, benzol an 
toluol seem to be the most important, not because of the nu 
ber of cases, which is small, but because of the high mortality 
for 7 of the 14 died. Apparently the repairing and cleanin 
of stills and tanks is the work that results in this sever 
poisoning. ‘This is one of the instances given: . 


Two steam-fitters were employed, to repair the pipes inside 
benzol still. The manhole through which they had entered w 
just large enough to allow them to crawl through. As usual i 
such work, the still had been not only emptied but washed out and 
was supposed to be free from appreciable quantities of benzol. On 
of the men suddenly became excited and irrational, singing an 
shouting. It was realized that he must be removed from the stil 
as quickly as possible, but this was a difficult thing to do throug 
the narrow opening, since he was not rational enough to help. It) 
took about 10 minutes to get him out, and during much of that time | 
the manhole was completely closed by his body. The second work- 
man who had been helping lift him out was then found to be lying | 
unconscious on the floor of the still. Even more difficulty was en- 
countered in taking him out, for he was quite helpiess, and it was, 
about 20 minutes before he was brought into the open air dead. 


Nitroglycerine, formerly our most important explosive, is) 
not responsible for a single case of poisoning. How much o 
the sickness and death caused by these poisons could have been 
prevented, Dr. Hamilton does not say, but it may be inferred 
that during the early days of the war at least, if not recently, || 
there was a good deal of reckless manufacturing and that safe 
guards for the workers were often lacking. She says: 


Haste has been the chief evil in this industry since the outbreak of 
the war. Contracts were accepted that had to be filled within al 
certain time; construction was started, but lagged because of short-| 
age of labor and delay in the delivery of machinery, and naturally’ 
everything that was needed for the protection of the workmen was. 
postponed in favor of what was essential for production. Men |_ 
were found working in buildings half finished. Fumes were heavy, | — 
because exhausts had not yet been installed. One factory, which/is. | \ 
said to represent an investment of several million dollars, operated| 
for 17 months with practically no exhausts to carry off very dan-| 
gerous fumes, with no medical care for the men, and without a 
provision for personal cleanliness. In the heat of last July and} | 
August the workmen would leave the plant covered with the poison-|| 
ous dust in which they had been working, and, with unwashed | 
hands, would collect in the shade of a railway bridge to eat their | 
luneh.. *.) - i} 


There is no way of knowing how much illness and death resulted | 
from the mad rush during the first months of the war, before the} 
factories were in a position to carry on the work properly, to) 
get out the product. 


Another thing that led to sickness among the workers wad | 
the unfamiliarity of chemists and engineers with the new prob-. 
lems and with the poisonous nature of the substances they were. 
handling. Accidents to machinery, leaks, violent decomposi- | 
tion with evolution of poisonous fumes, were fairly common 
occurrences. However, says Dr. Hamilton: 


All these features of the industry are improving, but unevenly 
and incompletely, There are fewer accidents to machinery, fewer 
unexpected reactions; the services of physicians are usually pro- 
vided, and these physicians are far better fitted to cope with the |} 
problems than they were at first; there are more experienced work-_ 
men, which means less blundering, On the other hand, Tabor is still” 
hard to get, and foremen are therefore often unwi! ‘ling to shift or 
discharge a workman who shows suspicious signs and who should 
be relieved of work exposing him to poisons. 


Tours of work are usually not excessive. Three shifts of eight 
hours each are the rule in this industry, two shifts the exception. 
Four plants work the men in two shifts and one of these has eyen 
urged them to work overtime for 14 or 16 hours when labor was 
scarce. It is sometimes hard to prevent men who are on eigh*-hour 
shifts from working two shifts and making double pay, and, of 
course, if the foreman is short of help he will wink at this; but it 
means that the man is incurring a grave risk of poisoning. 


As to labor turnover, the great majarity of those employed in these 
processes in American factories are men. Very few women or girls 
are found employed in work exposing them to poisonous gases or 
dusts. One plant which fills high-explosive shells employs women in 
work necessitating the handling of trinitrotoluol) tetranitranilin and 
tetryl. Here there have been serious cases of occupational disease 
among the women, but in none of the other places where similar 
work is done are women employed.’ The absence of boya also is 
very noteworthy, 


It is probably fair to say that, on the whole, wages are high 


and living conditions poor in many of these places. Necessarily 
the new plants have had to be built at a distance from centers of 
pepulation—even from villages—because of the dread of explosions. 
' Consequently the force has had to be housed in whatever quarters 
gould be hastily secured; in old farmhouses transformed into bar- 
racks: in shacks built to last only a few months; even in tents. 


)) These provisions have never been adequate, and men have tray- 


eled miles every day to reach the plant from their lodgings in 
the nearest town. Even there accommodations were insufficient and 
rooms have been rented to more than one shift of men. In one 
charming old town, with every appearance of comfort and pros- 
perity, three shifts of men were found sleeping in the lodging 
houses, the men renting beds for eight hours and then giving them 
up to the next shift. 


In contrast to such a condition are the, model villages erected 
near some of the big powder plants, especially those owned by the 


CERTAIN woman was deserted by her husband 
just before the birth of her fifth child. She applied 
to a bureau, saying that this was not the first time 
he had left her, but that both she and her daughter 
were working and that all she desired of the bureau was that 
it find her husband and make him contribute to her support. 
The agency did precisely what the woman asked. It found 
the man and induced him to pay seven dollars a week to his 
family. 

_ The record of what the deserted wife had asked and what 
the bureau had done was shown to the secretary of a commit- 
‘tee on the prevention of blindness. He was surprised that the 
agency, knowing that the woman was being attended by an 
unlicensed midwife, had done nothing to prevent the midwife 
from practice. The secretary of a child labor committee who 


| learned about the story criticized the organization for having 


' allowed the girl to continue working at the wrong kind of 
-| trade. A truant officer was indignant because the bureau had 
been content to accept the statement of the woman that the 
children were going to school and had not seen to it that they 
- were regular in their attendance during their mother’s con- 
'finement. The superintendent of an agency engaged in family 
| work felt that a man who had deserted his family several times 
/ ought to have been brought to a more definite realization of 
his responsibilities than the payment of seven dollars a week 
involved. 

Neither the bureau nor any of the other agencies con- 
cerned comprehended the whole of the problem. “The scope 
of what the situation demanded was confined by each to its 
own specialized:form of work. Society and the family would 
have been best served if all the organizations had been think- 
ing and acting together. 

No one agency, indeed, is likely to be many-sided enough 
to help the families under its care solely through reliance 
upon its own knowledge and judgment and without the assist- 
ance of other agencies. The success of the Red Cross Civilian 
Relief Committee will depend largely upon its ability to work 
with other organizations and with individuals—with dis- 
_ pensaries, with day nurseries, with infant welfare stations, with 
nurses, with clergymen, with doctors, with social workers. 

The key to cooperation is an understanding of the point of 


1The tenth and final article of a series based on the lectures delivered in 
New York city with the sanction of the American Red Cross by Porter R. 
Lee, of the New York School of Philanthropy. The articles were written by 
Karl de Schweinitz, of the New York Charity Organization Society. Any who 
would be interested in reprints of the series for class or other use are invited 
to correspond with the Survey. ; 
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old-established companies. Here the housing may be excellent, the 
sanitation beyond reproach, the sanitary contro] adequate. Yet 
eyen in these places, the provision for the foreign worknian who 
has no family with him, or for Negroes, may be quite different. 
Overcrowded barracks with three-decked cots, with far too little 
air space, and with no water supply except from hydrants out of 
doors, are put up for these men by the very companies that fur- 
nish such healthful accommodations for their white American 
employes. 


The report concludes with a section on methods of pre- 
vention of industrial poisoning based largely on British ex- 
perience. In view of the entrance of this country into the war 
and the consequent enormous expansion ‘of the manufacture 
of explosives, the publication of this bulletin is very timely. 


The Task of Civilian War Relief 


Xx 


view and the aims of the organization with which one is deal- 
ing. [hus a social worker who has noticed the odor of liquor 
about a mother, who has heard rumors that she has no control 
over the children, who has seen that the rooms are dirty, who 
bas perhaps even witnessed roughness, though never actual 
brutality, may become morally certain that the parents are not 
fit to be guardians of their own children. She may report the 
family to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. But when the S. P. C. C. agent calls neither mother 
nor father is intoxicated and both parents express the great- 
est affection for their children. “The agent, therefore. decides 
either that the social worker is mistaken or that the family 
ought to have another chance. And the social worker comes 
to the conclusion that the S. P. C. C. is not cooperative. 

But what the social worker has seen is not evidence enough 
to warrant a judge in ordering the separation of the children 
from their parents, and certainly what the agent of the S. P. 
C. C. witnessed would not convince the court of the impor- 
tance of such a decision. In calling upon the S. P. C. C. 
the social worker must remember that the scope of the S. P. 
C. C. is limited to legal action and to persuasion with the 
threat of legal action. As persuasion has probably already been 
tried, legal action is usually all that is left, but a moral cer- 
tainty is not evidence. 

While frequently the social worker will on suspicion be 
justified in asking the S. P. C. C. to intervene, she should not 
expect that organization to remove the children from a family 
even though she may believe that this is necessary, unless she 
is sure that the agent of the S. P. C. C. is likely to witness 
actual conditions that would be accepted in court as testimony. 
Not beliefs but evidence is what the judge demands, and 
tightly so, for it is a serious thing to separate a child from 
its parents, a step which should be taken only when the testi- 
mony is clear and beyond any reasonable doubt. 

The scope and point of view of the various agencies with 
which the social worker has to deal can be ascertained from 
annual reports and from executives. Acquaintance is one of 
the best aids to cooperation. It is a good plan not to confine 
one’s relations with an organization solely to mail and tele- 
phone. Much more satisfactory is it to have seen and spoken 
with the person with whom one has to work. Make a con- 
crete instance the basis for beginning such an acquaintance. 
To call upon a man and in general terms to ask his coopera- 
tion gets one nowhere. On the other hand, to go to an organ- 
ization with a predetermined and settled plan and then expéct 
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that organization to agree to work along the lines suggested 
is an equally unsatisfactory way of obtaining cooperation. In 
the first place few people enjoy. carrying out decisions which 
they have not helped to form. In the second place two points 


of view are always better than one in the formulating of | 


plans. 

The best way to obtain cooperation is to make being co- 
operative part of one’s working creed and then to forget about 
it. ‘The most satisfactory cooperation after all is that which 
is automatic and unconscious, an expression of personality. 

A subject of a different sort which concerns the civilian 
relief worker is the standard of living. Indeed, the whole 
purpose of social work might be said to be the enabling of 
families and individuals to achieve a satisfactory standard of 
living. Nine or ten years ago the tendency was to interpret 
the standard of living, particularly the minimum standard of 
living, in terms of a definite budget. People were fascinated 
with the quest of a specific figure below which it would not 
be possible for a family to maintain a decent life in, for ex- 
ample, New York city. Recently, however, this search for a 
minimum standard in dollars and cents has become less popu- 
lar. It is not that the conception of a minimum standard 
has been abandoned; it is rather that it is expressed in a dif- 
ferent way or, to state it more accurately, in different ways. 

Thus we insist that every child has a minimum of education, 
and’ we enforce this minimum by a compulsory school attend- 
ance law. We insist that the child has a certain minimum of 
health, and this we do through school medical inspection. 
The tenement-house law prescribes a minimum of sanitary 
conditions under which people are not permitted to live. Food 
below a certain quality may not be sold, though the pushcarts 
might be willing to offer it at a reduced price. In industry, 
the eight-hour day is one way of saying that there is a mini- 
mum amount of leisure on which work must not encroach. In 
industry, moreover, there is discussion about a minimum wage 
and about minimum standards of safety. In most phases of 
life minimum standards not only are in force but are con- 
stantly being raised. 

There have been established in every city various means 
which people can use in maintaining the minimum standards 
that society has set. “here are schools, public employment ex- 
changes, hospitals, social centers, parks, libraries and the like. 

It is when a family or an individual has not beer able to 
keep above one or more of the minimum standards of living 
that the help of the social worker is required. If a husband 
deserts his wife, .the domestic relations court sees that he re- 
turns and contributes to his family’s support. If the baby is 
not being properly fed, the milk station is asked to give advice. 
If the children are not going to school, the truant officer makes 
sure that they do. 

Hospitals, courts, truant officers cannot of themselves keep 
a family above the minimum standard of living. Unless the 
family itself continually makes conscious effort to maintain as 
high a standard of living as possible, it is sure to fall back to 
its former condition as soon as the help of the social worker 
is withdrawn. 

The family, in other words, must develop resourceful- 
ness, self-reliance, responsibility. “These things are essentially 
psychological, They are developed largely through the ex- 
ercise of moral power just as physical strength is developed by 
exercise. The kind of exercise that develops character and 
strength of will is the making of decisions, the choosing be- 
tween alternatives. 

Family responsibility may be divided into two parts, respon- 
sibility for obtaining an income and responsibility for spend- 
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ing it. Each phase involves a great variety of decisions.~ 
Shall the family be satisfied with less income because the | 
man will be able to work under better conditions or shall it~ 
choose the larger income with the poorer working conditions? | 
Shall the man choose a job in the country or one in the city? | 
Shall it be a job which involves a summer vacation or one | 
which, while not permitting a summer vacation, has other |) 
advantages? ; 

Shall the family spend less money for food in order to have 
more for amusements? Shall it go without desserts for a year 
in order that the fifteen-year-old daughter may take music les-_ | 
sons? Shall the week-ends be spent at Coney Island or shall | 
Coney Island be abandoned and the equivalent in money be | 
invested in a phonograph? 

Every family has a multitude of just such problems waiting 
for decision. It is through the making of these choices that a 
sense of responsibility and initiative is developed.. No one can 
decide things for a family without weakening it. If it is a 
social worker or a nurse who is making these decisions the 
family may enjoy for the time being a more wholesome rou- |” 
tine of life, but ultimately its ability to continue that routine | 
of its own accord will be destroyed. 

The efficient nurse will test her work not merel by the 
number of babies she has restored to health but also by the 
number of mothers who have become more intelligent and 
more capable about the care of their children. The truant | 
officer’s success depends not merely upon the number of pupils_ 
whom he has returned to school but in the number of parents. 
who, through his efforts, have been made to realize the i impor- 
tance of education for their sons and daughters. 

At best, however, there are sure to be many families and 
individuals whose opportunities for making decisions are re- 
duced in number during the time that they are under the care’ | 
of the social worker. The family which is placed upon an al- 
lowance has not the same amount of responsibility as is car- | 
ried by the family which is earning its income. All the va-. 
rieties of decisions involved in the winning of a livelihood are | 
lost to such a household. Therefore, the social worker should | 
be particularly careful to see that such families have every pos- | 
sible chance to develop their sense of responsibility and to | 
make their own choices in the problems of every-day life. 

In helping them as, indeed, in helping all families, ulti 
mate success or failure depends upon the application of a prac- | 
tical psychology. ‘This is not easy. It implies a thorough | 
understanding of the family, its strengths, its weaknesses and | 
its situation. It means that the social worker must do more 
for the mother, for example, than merely helping her to care | 
for a sick baby; but it also means that the social worker | 
cannot go into the home implying that she has come to raise 
its ideals and develop its sense of responsibility. It means that | 
she must not preach or moralize and yet that she must often 
accomplish what preaching and moralizing are designed to 
achieve. It demands finally tact, insight and, above all else, 
personality. 

The art of having to do with people is the finest of all arts - 
Like other arts it is to be attained not by the mere absorp- 
tion of theory but by practice. No one can hope to become} 
a social worker solely by attending a succession of lectures or 
by reading a series of articles. Only by experience under guid- | 
ance in helping perplexed human beings out of difficulties to 
which they have been unequal can the prospective civilian relief 
worker hope to equip herself for rendering effective service 
to families unable to cope with problems that have arisen 
during the absence of their men at the front or on the high 
seas. 


CONGRESS ASKED to SAVE the DUNES 


lowing, a pageant entitled The Dunes 

Under Four Flags, written by Thomas 
Wood Stevens and produced by Donald 
Robertson, was enacted on Sabinsky Dune, 
a vast natural amphitheatre near Portchester 
on Lake Michigan, forty-four miles from 
Chicago. 


O decoration day and the Sunday fol- 


The production of this pageant culminated 
six months’ work, originally by members of 
the Prairie Club of Chicago and the Chi- © 
cago Historical Society, then taken up by 
over forty women’s clubs, the Municipal Art 
League and numerous lovers of nature. 


The movement for the establishment of a 
national park on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan (see the Survey for December 9, 1916) 
has borne fruit in a report by Secretary 
Lane to Congress, urging the acquisition of 
these dunes. The project is endorsed by 
Stephen Mather, superintendent of national 
parks, Vice-President Marshall, Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, Governor Goodrich of 
Indiana, and all the scientific bodies which 
have inquired into it. It will preserve for 
the nation a geographical and _ botanical 
treasure-house as well as a playground. 


“Upwards of 600 persons participated in 
the pageant,” writes Thomas W. Allinson. 
“In addition to seven historical episodes 
starting with the mission of Marquette in 
1675, there were dances interpretive of the 
spirit of the dunés, of the winds and waves, 
of the shore birds, of the wood nymphs, of 
the sorrowing tree hearts, of Indians—Sioux 
and Ojibways who have trodden these path- 
less wastes. The production was an artistic 
triumph, reflecting credit on a remarkable 
group of persons from many walks of life 
drawn together by the love of nature. They 
felt that here beauty was imperiled by the 
invasion of ugly, crass commercialism which 
blasts all its approaches. 


“For the dunes themselves were the grand 
spectacle. The marvelous masses of sand, 
some shifting, others stationary, the myriads 
of wild flowers, the mysterious trees of 
many varieties growing unaccountably in 
seemingly impossible places, the birds and 
insects, the restless, gleaming lake, frothing 
upon an unmatched beach, soft, white and. 
wonderful—all confirmed the resolution of 
the 20,000 spectators that these things should 
not pass away and become a mere memory.” 


Photographs by James Pondeluik, Chicago 
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Book Reviews 


Essays 1N War TIME 
By Havelock Ellis. | Houghton-Mifflin 
Company. 247 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.60. 


Starting from the 
vantage point of an 


War unusual breadth of 
and concrete knowledge, 
ae Havelock Ellis has 
Progress been able to draw sig- 


nificant facts from the 
events of the Euro- 
pean war which to 
most newspaper read- 
ers either have not be- 
come apparent at all 
or have been obscured 
by comparatively trif- 
ling happenings. Thus he establishes be- 
yond a doubt that we owe an’ apology to the 
memory of the Goths and of other “bar- 
barians” for having rated their vandalism 
as at all comparable with that which the 
world has witnessed within the last three 
years. Even in the thirty years’ war nothing 
is recorded of a military atrocity which was 
as unscrupulous, as rigidly “efficient,” as that 
which mars the annals of our own time. Nor 
can we flatter ourselves that war has become 
a rare occurrence in the relationship of na- 
tions, or that there is more international 
fellowship in the world than there was in 
ancient times, during the middle ages, or 
even at the beginning of the modern epoch. 

“Tnternationalism of feeling is much less 
marked now than it was four centuries ago. 
Nationalities have developed a new self- 
consciousness, a new impulse to regain their 
old territories or to acquire new territories.” 
Even though the people as a whole are pa- 
cific, the danger, of war is more perma- 
nently present now than most people were 
aware of prior to August, 1914. But it is 
only one group of causes of war which has 
increased, that of political necessity; every 
other cause, racial, economic, religious, and 
personal, has diminished. 

Havelock Ellis, as a eugenist, does not be- 
lieve much of the talk about the advantage- 
ous effect of war upon racial health and 
vigor, except perhaps in so far as it kills 
off so large a part of the population as to 
make a more drastic eugenic and sanitary 
state policy a matter of national necessity. 
Nor does he see any pronounced moral ad- 
vantages to any nation in the pursuit of war, 
He maintains, as an Englishman would be 
likely to, that Germany has, in the present 
war, taken the initiative in abolishing the 
old incongruity between destructiveness and 
moral sentiment, and that the war is now 
being fought out deliberately upon the basis 
of scientific barbarism. 

This collection of essays also contains dis- 
cussions on matters of vital importance to 
humanity which are only ineidentally con- 
nected with war. For instance, the author 
points out that the only possible danger to 
the world of a falling birth-rate in the 
civilized countries would be the appearance 
of this tendency exclusively in the classes of 
the population which contain the best stock. 

If, on the other hand, the decline is gen- 
eral, a tremendous gain to civilization must 
occur, Many of the present causes of inter- 
national rivalry will disappear; possibilities 
for a careful and scientific bringing up of 
the human race will be created which are 
now non-existent owing to numbers and the 
persistent poverty of resources. -And, con- 


trary to the belief generally held, he sees 
such a decline in the birth-rate actually 
coming. “All social movements tend to be- 
gin at the top and to permeate downwards. 
This has been the case with the decline in 
the birth-rate, but it is already well marked 
among the working classes, and has only 
failed to touch the lowest social stratum of 
all, too weak-minded and too reckless to be 
amenable to ordinary social motives.” 

In view of recent discussions in the Sur- 
vey, the reader’s attention may be directed 
more especially to some very sane things 
which this English biologist has to say on 
the mental and physical differences of the 
sexes and the prospect for the industrial 
emancipation of women. In the first place, 
Ellis establishes the fact that “when today 
we see women entering the most various ayvo- 
cations, that is not a dangerous innovation, 
but perhaps merely a return to ancient and 
natural conditions.” ‘The modern industrial 
activities are dangerous, when they are dan- 
gerous, not because the work is too hard— 
for the work of primitive women is harder 
—but because it is an unnaturally and arti- 
ficially dreary and monotonous work which 
stifles the mind, depresses the spirits, and 
injures the body, so that, it is said, 40 per 
cent of married women who have been fac- 
tory girls are treated for pelvic disorders 
before they are thirty.” 

In this matter, which has assumed a new 
importance for the future through the 
changes brought about by the war, the au- 
thor believes that the best approach is that 
of intelligent experimentation which, though 
it may entail suffering to individuals here 
and there, will swiftly and automatically 
bring about the desired social equilibrium. 
It is only through freedom in the choice of 
profession that the sexes can find their nat- 
ural levels. 

There are many other fine observations in 
this volume, on the absurdity of the argu- 
ment against eugenics that it would stamp 
out genius, on marriage and divorce, birth 
control, the conquest of venereal disease, 
and related topics. 

BruNO LASKER. 


Tue Cnarrist MovEMENT 
By Frank F. Rosenblatt. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 248 pp. Price $2; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.09. 

Tue Decuine or THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT 
By Preston William Slosson. Longmans, 
Green & Company. 216 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of the Survey, $2.08. 

CHARTISM AND THE CHURCHES 
By Harold Underwood Faulkner. 
mans, Green & Company. 153 pp. 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.32. 
The incurable folly 

of the human race is a 

striking phenomenon 

of history. Last cen- 
tury was inaugurated 
in Europe by great 
and devastating wars; 
there followed ghast- 
ly industrial depres- 
sion and extensive 
revolutionary agita- 
tion. We have begun 
the twentieth century 

—————————— with yet greater and 

more devastating wars; that in due course 

we shall have the depression and the labor 
troubles is not a very hazardous prophecy. 


Long- 
Price 


History 
in 
Circles 
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And so these three careful and detail 
works on the Chartist movement in Engla 
are peculiarly timely and __ interesting, 
Though there is little attempt at coordination 
they form together by far the best account 
the agitation that we possess, and they brin 
out the very suggestive fact that much 
what has been previously written on the su 
ject is in German and French. English stu- 
dents seem certainly to have paid to the 
movement less attention than it deserves. — 

Dr. Rosenblatt’s work is of particular 
value as giving a very full account of th 
rise of the movement, devoting special at- 
tention to those phases that have before re- 
ceived but little attention, and not repeat- 
ing once more in any detail those parts of 
the story that have so fully and so often 
been set forth in the ordinary history books. | 
He gives an interesting account of many of 
the leaders. From his pages and those of 
Dr. Slosson we get a fairly full account of 
that brilliant and yet most erratic Irishman 
whose statue is so conspicuous in the upper | 
part of the Arboretum at Nottingham, Fear- 
gus O’Connor himself. An immense amount 
of information in a very readable form is | 

packed into 244 pages. 

There is perhaps rather more of the phil- 
osophy of history in the work of Dr. Slosson, | 
which (despite its title) covers practically 
the whole story of the movement. Very sug- 
gestively he discusses the reasons for the 
collapse not only of Chartism, but of. vir- 
tually all democratic agitation soon after the 
great year of revolution, 1848. The gradual 
return of prosperity doubtless accounted for 
much. 4 

But probably the most important reasons | 
were, first, that no inconsiderable amount of. 
social reform was accomplished by the two 
historic parties in the state; second, that wn- | 
happy tendency to squabble among them= 
selves which has dogged the path of British. 
social reformers since the movements of the 
fourteenth century; and lastly, the fact that 
none better than third-rate leaders were 
forthcoming. 

A closer knowledge of history might have 
convinced the Chartists that the whole of. | 
the famous “six points” could quite easily, 
have been put into the law of the land. 
and the worst abuses be left much as) | 

| 
] 
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before. This indeed was emphatically 
pointed out by Charles Kingsley, one of the 
greatest men of those times. Chartism 
failed, but, as Carlyle said, ' was but “a 
new name for a thing which has had many 
names, which will yet have many.” 

On ‘the whole, great accuracy and most 
scrupulous references to the sources mark all 
three volumes, but it is a pity to find a per- 
son so well versed in English affairs as Dr. 
Slosson repeating an old error (on page 173) _ 
to the effect that the Church of England is 
subsidized from the public revenue. 

The utterly deplorable attitude of that and— 
all other British churches (with the possible | 
exceptions of the Unitarians and Baptists) 
to Chartism is well brought out with full de-- 
tail by Dr. Faulkner. The Oxford move- 
ment was frankly reactionary. The non- 
conforming bodies were overwhelmingly of 
the opinion that interest in social reform 
might divert the mind from higher things. 
Of course, there were many individual ex- 
ceptions; Joseph Stephens was a Wesleyan 
preacher who had been unfrocked for his 
sympathy with Oastler. 

The Chartists knew how to hit back; it 
is strange to read how they anticipated, but 
with comparative restraint, methods of por 
litical persuasion only too sickeningly familiar 
in British politics for several years before 
the outbreak of war. They showed a better 
spirit by founding Christian churches of 
their own, one of which, at Birmingham, act- 
ually so gained the confidence of the com= 
munity as to get support from the well-to-do, 

For purposes of references these volumes 
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intelligent cooperation of older persons. 


t chosen and classified bibliography. 


would be vastly improved by the provision 
of more copious indexes. This, however, is a 
yery common omission. It may confidently 
be asserted that no serious student of the 
social and economic history of Great Britain 
during the nineteenth century can afford to 
‘miss any one of these three books. 

Ian C. HANNAH. 
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Cue Story or My Lire 

By Helen Keller. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 

pany. 140 pp. Price $.44; by mail of the 

Survey, $.49. 

Possibly an unusual use can be made just 
now of this school edition of Helen Keller’s 
autobiography. Perhaps never in the history 
of the world has there been a time when so 
many men were being made blind as now. 
There is, of course, no real comparison be- 
tween what can be done for them and what 
has been done for Helen Keller, or what she 
has done for herself. But if children are to 
read this book it might serve as a sort of 
ideal or beacon, illuminating what is being 
attempted in Europe for blind soldiers and 
giving an intimate picture of the life of one 
who cannot see, of whom just now there are 


so many. Wie Deli: 
GiRLHOOD AND CHARACTER 
By Mary E. Moxcey. The Abingdon 


Press. 400 pp. 

the Survey, $1.62. 

The plan of Miss Moxcey’s book, while it 
is clear, makes some repetition inevitable. 
It may be due to this that certain features 
of the girl’s life seem exaggerated, while 
others seem slighted. ‘The emphasis upon 
utilizing for character building, the girl’s 
sensitivity to personal criticism and the in- 
fluence of public or private opinion upon 
her life, seems to take precedence over the 
creative social motives that group life af- 
fords; personal service rather than hearty 
cooperative endeavor becomes the character 
factor. This lack in the book is counter- 
balanced by the suggestive treatment of cer- 
tain other points: the educational use of 
everyday situations in the girl’s life; pro- 
vision of the best objective interests so that 


Price $1.50; by mail of 


- “motion” will keep “emotion” from running 


away with her; building up in her a stand- 


ard of criticism that will give her intel- 


ligent independence of action. ‘ 
From reading the book one cannot fail 


to get a sense of the dignity and struggle 
of individual life in the adolescent period, 
of its crowded imagery and impulses, which 


can be made strong and beautiful by the 
To 
those who are interested in exploring the 
subject, Miss Moxcey offers a carefully 


Rs. 
F 
Prorir AND WAGES. 

By iG. A. Kleene) Macmillan Company. 

171 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 

vey $1.33. 

This book is a study of the distribution 
of income, an analysis of how the flow of 
goods from mine and farm and _ factory 
spreads and divides into streams of private 
income: into the rent, profit and interest of 
the well-to-do on the one hand, and into 
wages on the other. To understand the basis 
of the division it is necessary either to find 
an independent explanation for one factor 
with the other share as the residual; or if 
that cannot be done, an independent explana- 
tion for wages and also such an explanation 
for interest; or finally we may regard the 
division of product between capital and la- 
bor as the’ outcome of a tug of war. 

An examination of the principle interest 
theories follows; Béhm-Bawerk’s theory, the 
time-preference theory, the abstinence theory, 
and the productivity theory. None of these 
is a complete explanation of profit. The 
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conditions governing the supply of labor and 
the demand for labor are next discussed. 
The productivity theory of wages is rejected 
and the conclusion reached that the general 
level of wages is determined by the size of 
the wages fund and the supply price of dif- 
ferent quantities of labor. Distribution is 
based therefore on a theory of wages with 
profit as the residual claimant. 

The whole analysis is careful and well 
reasoned. It will interest everyone who is 
thinking in the field of economics. 

a HY EG: 


Ciry ReswenTIAL LAND DEVELOPMENT. 
Studies in Planning. Edited by A. B. 
Yeomans. University of Chicago Press. 


138 pp. $3 net; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$3.20. 


The City Club of 
Chicago adds an 
iG original and uniquely 
Making valuable contribution 
a to the literature of 
Neighborhood city planning in pro- 
ducing this scienti- 
fically executed and 
beautifully printed 
and illustrated vol- 
ume. It is the first of 


lished which should 
and perhaps may be 
followed by at least two others. Starting 
with the development of a quarter section of 
land supposedly devoted to residential pur- 
poses, this initial volume logically led to the 
same elaborate preparation for the forth- 
coming Studies for Neighborhood Centers. 
This in turn should be followed by similarly 
thorough dealing both with the city “block” 
and the individual family home, in order to 
carry the series down to its logical conclu- 
sion. Since this present volume is as valu- 
able in its suggestion of the procedure which 
attained its results as it is in the presenta- 
tion of the plans and specifications for resi- 
dential land development, the space we have 
at command may well be shared by both of 
these interests. : 

In entering upon its prolonged undertak- 
ing the City Club announced its purpose to 
be to contribute initiative, suggestion, designs 
and publicity toward improving the devel- 
opment of residential districts outlying the 
centers of large cities. To that end it bid 
for competitive plans to be publicly exhib- 
ited, awarded prizes and published, hoping 
that this would be the best way to stimulate 
interest and constructive effort for better 
housing. The program for the competition 
was carefully drawn by a joint committee of 
the club, and the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

The quarter section of land to be de- 
veloped was hypothetically described as 
eight miles to the west of the city center, 
having no building, trees or subdivisions, 
surrounded by sections laid out on the usual 
“gridiron” plotting of streets and blocks. It 
was specified that the plans should provide 
for the plotting of streets, lots, gardens and 
parks, and for the location of buildings for 
business, recreational, educational, religious 
and administrative purposes to serve not 
more than 1,280 families. A birdseye per- 
spective was to be a feature of each plan. 
A list of helpful literature to be procured 
through the club was given to each designer. 

Thirty-nine plans were submitted, grouped, 
eliminated or awarded either prizes or 
places in the publication by a jury of five 
experts in housing, engineering, landscape 
and building architecture, with a consultant 
who applied economic tests to the plans. 
Many of the designs are accompanied by 
photographs and birdseye views of develop- 
ments which have been or are being carried 
out elsewhere. The tests for acceptance and 
award applied by the jury were: Economy 


two studies to be pub- | 
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and practicability of the plan for such a site 
as was specified; health and_ sanitation; 
beauty and originality; comfort and conve- 
nience, and the provision for community ac- 
tivities. 

For meeting most of these tests the plan 
presented by Wilhelm Bernhard was 
awarded the first prize. It provided 1,128 
families with single dwellings and 152 with 
flats. Although 434 of these single dwell- 
ings are restricted to building lots only 
twenty feet wide, yet each single family is 
thus provided with more space than each 
of two families usually possesses when 
housed on lots from twenty-five to thirty- 
three feet wide: The combination of origi- 
nality, unity, beauty and utility gave this 
plan the precedence. 

The reservation of space for a private 
playground, restricted to the use of the oc- 
cupants of the buildings surrounding it, is 
a feature of this and several other plans. 
While this provision assures the maximum 
space for gardens and playgrounds at mini- 
mum expense, yet it ignores the necessity for 
definitely locating public control where pub- 
lic responsibility is more or less assumed. 
Moreover, the direction of play in so many 
small scattered playgrounds would be im- 
practicable. But the emphasis laid upon the 
good policy of publicly providing for play 
and recreation is very marked in the space 
allotted, and in the attractiveness assured to 
the parks and playgrounds, gardens and cul- 
tivated street spaces which are noteworthy 
features of all the plans. 

Much skill, architectural taste and social 
vision are manifest in designing and_lo- 
cating the buildings at the approach or at 
the community center of the quarter section. 
They betoken both hospitality and civic 
pride, a community consciousness at the cen- 
ter which screens the home privacy of the 
residential streets. Railway lines and _ sta- 
tions, elevated structures and terminals, are 
made ornamental and befitting’: their sur- 
roundings, as is the equipment for water, 
light and wires. The houses seem designed 
to be more within the financial resources of 
an average community than the public build- 
ings for administrative and utility purposes, 
which appear to be far more expensive in 
some instances than could be built and 
maintained by 1,200 families. 

To all these items of expense, however, 
Robert Anderson Pope, of New York City, 
applied his “economic yard stick” in his rigid 
economic review of the use of the land, the 
system of streets and the provisions of com- 
munity facilities. His elaborate tables of 
areas and costs, rentals and charges are 
based upon tests devised to measure the rela- 
tive economic merits of the plans. He thus 
worked out a comprehensive comparative 
analysis of actual economic values for resi- 
dential town planning, more complete than 
has been attained hitherto. 

Other constructively critical and apprecia- 
tive reviews of the plans by landscape and 
other architects from their aesthetic points 
of view, and by Carol Aronoyici from his 
sociological point of view conclude the vol- 
ume most interestingly. The spirit of the 
competitors, jurors and reviewers finds fine 
expression in the texts furnished by all of 
them. The designers’ texts accompanying 
their plans are very human documents, while 
not failing to be technically professional. 
One of them perhaps best illustrates the so- 
cial spirit and vision shared more or less 
by all of them, in pleading the need for 
some such “neighborhood unit” plan as he 
presents. Anticipating the neighborhood 
center competition, and possibly thereby for- 
feiting some chance of preferment in plan- 
ning for residential land development, Wil- 
liam Drummond writes and sketches away 
from bad present conditions toward the bet- 
ter day dawning. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
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NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

NITY in sentiment, harmony in planning, co- 

ordination in action, are recognized to be the es- 

sential conditions of effective warfare. With the 

application of these ideals to military and political 
spheres we are not here and now concerned. With their ap- 
plication to social welfare we are deeply concerned. Religion, 
philanthropy, education and health, each after their kind, 
considered as ends demand social integration and considered 
as means contribute to it. 

Unity, harmony and coordination clearly do not for us im- 
ply autocracy. Against that principle we are fighting in the 
war. ‘The autocracy of a set of elected officials might ob- 
viously be no better than that of a hereditary or a military 
caste. When autocracy comes it will not be so labelled. The 
Czar originally styled himself autocrat of all Russia, not as 
we popularly think to emphasize his arbitrary rule, but as a 
proud and legitimate boast that no foreign ruler could any 
longer successfully dispute his sovereignty within the country. 
Autocracy is not a necessary adjunct of the monarchical prin- 
ciple. Mr. Taft told the National Conference of Social 
Work that kings in England and in Italy rank with ex-presi- 
dents in the actual power they exercise. Our presidents 
have a better chance to become dictators than any king or 
kaiser if they and we have it in the blood. Our defense is 
not in our form of government, good as that is by com- 
parison, but in our social ideals and in the unseen forces which 
they inspire. 

Unity, harmony and coordination do not, imply reactionary 
politics. It is a common fallacy that the only way to get to- 
gether is on a platform of unrestrained license for strong 
people to exploit the weak, on a platform of non-interference 
with privilege, on a platform of “ancient good” which time 
has made obsolete and uncouth. 

Unity of sentiment is not to be sought in the death of senti- 
ment. On the contrary, our emotions are kindled as with a 
spark from on high. As we become more alert we become also 
more sensitive. 

Harmony of plans is not to be that of deaf ears or of a 
magician’s wand, hypnotizing the nation with the magical 
charm of a fatuous delusion. 

Coordination in action is not to be that of a mechanical 
toy, jerked by a fakir’s string, wriggled by punch-and-judy 
fingers, manipulated in a marionette performance. Our Amer- 
ican coordination of action, harmony of policy and unity of 
purpose must be something more organic, more spiritual, more 
vital than that of the most ingenious machinery. ‘The army, 
a very necessary instrument of national life, is not its proto- 
type. Even if the enemy were at our gates, the nation would 
be something more than an armed camp. We shall feel alike, 
not because some one group of self-styled ardent patriots has 
imposed its psychology on all the rest of us, but because the 
national cause has made us, each after his own psychology, one 
with the nation; patriotic not by imitation but from intelli- 
gent choice; supporters of the government by an inner com- 
pulsion of conscience and conviction. 

We plan our course not sullenly or grudgingly or with sus- 
picion of one another but in mutual good will, in generous 
faith that the justice of our cause and the righteousness of 
our acts strike responsive chords in every American heart. 


There doubtless will be traitors and slackers who will have_ 
There will also be false charges 


to be dealt with drastically. 
and groundless suspicions, and these may be as harmful as 
treason itself. Among other tasks in this crisis we have had 
the problem to solve for many loyal Americans of reconciling 
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their loyalty with natural bonds of affection and loyalty to) 
those who are now our enemies, and to institutions and ideas) 
which are now anathema. This cannot be done in every in-) 
stance over night. Definite acts can be proscribed and such 
regulations obeyed; but the reconciliation is a gradual process. 
So far it has gone amazingly well. With patience and discre- Ju 
tion and persistence it will be accomplished for all except the 
deliberately disloyal. Social settlements, trade unions in which | 
foreign-born are members and churches whose services are | 
conducted in other than the English language have an extraor- | 
dinary opportunity to perform here a necessary patriotic serv- 4) 
ice of mediation. 1 i 
_ Unity of sentiment is the goal, not the starting point. The | 

conditions under which Americans entered the war were not 
such as to call forth any extraordinary fury of patriotic re- 
sponse. Our sober and informed public opinion relies on no | 
mystical appeal, no obscure oracle. It is not a phenomenon | 
of neuropathology. No press nor pulpit nor university nor | 
war council controls it. "When it seems most assured it may| 
be already undermined, for it is as delicate as it is all-powerful. 
In time of national danger or of great national enterprise this. 
substantial unity of sentiment is a precious asset, to be main- 
tained at any reasonable cost, to be maintained as it was se-. 
cured, by holding fast to the purposes which reunite the nation. | 

How then are we to secure the rational and harmonious co- | 
operation of all citizens in time of war? Partly, no doubt, by | 
what seems like compulsion, as in taxes and the selective draft. | 
Partly by such exhortation as has been happily exemplified in | 
some of the President’s addresses. Partly by quasi-official | 
organization, as in the American Red Cross and in the Council | 
of National Defense and its network of subordinate commit-— 
tees. Partly by conscious public education, as in the food | 
campaign which Secretary Houston and Mr. Hoover are to — 
conduct. 

All these means, however, are subsidiary. Mainly we 
shall achieve social integration in the war, if at all, by far 
more subtle and complex means. It will come in response to 
half-conscious, deeply-rooted social impulses.. It will come 
partly because of things done long ago at Appomattox and~ 
Yorktown; because of words spoken in the burial ground at 
Gettysburg and in Independence Hall and Faneuil Hall. It 
will come because of Pacific railways and the Panama canal 
and the Monroe Doctrine. Our history and our traditions © 
have made us the nation that we are. Every strain of our 
immigration from the Mayflower to the slave ship, from Alex- 
ander Hamilton to Alexander Berkman, every institution we 
have inherited, every problem we have faced, whether in tri- 
umph or in humiliation, enters into the momentous decisions 
we are now making. 

No traffic policeman will turn the sema- 
phore to speed or check the car of our na- 
tional destiny. No censor will tell us what 
fateful word to say or leave unsaid. We 
move majestically by the forces of our 
being to strike where we must, to stay our 
hand when it is time, to suffer as others 
of our generation have suffered, to drink 
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nm WAR TIME 


By Edward T. Devine 


the cup as it is appointed. This is not to say that we are help- 
less or feeble. Through it all we may hold the faith that 
_ right makes might, that love is mightier than hate, that the 
brotherhood of man is surely coming, is indeed a present fact, 
tragic and contradictory though these present steps of the 
demonstration may be. 


ALLOWANCES TO SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES 
LLOWANCES to the families of soldiers and sailors 


are a necessary part of any rational war policy. They 
should be adequate in amount; flexible, within reasonable 
limits, according to the number of children; atid conditional, 
as in Canada, on the assignment by the head of the family 
concerned of a substantial portion of his regular pay. “The 
increase to $30 a month and subsistence puts the compensation 
of soldiers on the basis of a modest family budget and con- 
trasts strikingly with the mere token paid to the French 
soldier. From one-third to two-thirds of the pay, sent by the 
soldier’s order direct to his family, supplemented by a direct 
grant by the government, is the logical method of meeting the 
financial problem caused by the absence of the natural bread- 
winner. ‘The policy of calling only young men without de- 
pendents will not be carried out strictly, and if any large 
army is recruited it will doubtless be abandoned outright. 
‘The Red Cross civilian committees are the appropriate chan- 
nels through which the whole voluntary interest and sympathy 
of the nation may flow in rendering those multitudinous serv- 
ices in the families of soldiers and sailors for which the finan- 
cial payments made by the government cannot in the nature 
of the case provide. 


REGULATION OF FOOD 


HE food administration bill is of extraordinary interest 
to social workers because of the bold policy of social 
control which it embodies. It will aim to prevent speculation, 
to control the distribution of exports, to encourage production, 
to educate consumers, and to prevent the waste of food 
in the form of drink. ‘These aims are legitimate, and the 
nation will acquiesce in grants of sweeping powers to the 
President and his representatives to secure them. If, however, 
the nation expects’ that any grant of power will succeed in 
securing an ideally equitable distribution of sacrifices from the 
grain-producing countries and colonies, or of supplies to neu- 
tral and belligerent countries, the nation will be disappointed, 
for no conceivable standards exist by which finite wisdom 
could determine what an equitable distribution would be. 
The shortage of food and the abnormal buying through con- 
trolled international channels make some sort of national 
: control necessary, but it would be well not 
to expect the administrator or the cabinet or 
the President to work miracles, 


PREPARATION FOR WAR 
CRIPPLES 


N another page is printed the an- 
nouncement of the American Red 
Cross of an Institute for Crippled Soldiers 


mt will welcome 
/ Suggestions as 
to see discussed 
im all parts of 
to the war, and 
!'work, will also 
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and Sailors to be established in New York city by the gift 
of Jeremiah Milbank. It is astonishing how little serious 
attention the social and economic problems of crippled men 
have hitherto received. There has been considerable in- 
terest in cripples, to be sure, but it has been centered al- 
most wholly on children. Crippled men have been forced 
upon our notice as a conspicuous part of the wreckage in alms- 
houses and breadlines, among park loafers and street beggars, 
but little has been done for those who are in this situation, and 
they have served for the most part merely as explanations of 
pauperism and mendicancy and as texts pointing to the de- 
sirability of preventing accidents. 

The efforts which have been made to reach the adult crip- 
ple before he becomes demoralized and help him keep his 
place as a productive member of society have been modest and 
few. Individual employers and friends have no doubt given 
thought to individual cases, and charitable societies have fur- 
nished artificial limbs and done what they could to find em- 
ployment, but they have been hampered by the lack of facili- 
ties for training and for securing information about oppor- 
tunities for work. 

The war, however, has dragged this neglected problem from 
its obscurity into a prominent place among the questions of 
pressing concern. Much thought and effort have been devoted 
to it already, especially in France and in Germany, and many 
experiments are in progress. With the advantage of the Euro- 
pean experience and the further advantage of several months 
in which to get ready for the reception of disabled soldiers 
and sailors, we should be able in the United States to make 
effective and suitable preparation. 

From this European experience with war cripples and from 
the experience of individuals in America who have concerned 
themselves intelligently in the interest of civilian cripples 
two things are clear: 


1, That a natural result of the loss of a leg or an arm in adult 
life—and therefore the usual) result, since so little has been done to 
counteract this natural tendency—is discouragement, deterioration 
of ability, pauperization of spirit: 

2. That, on the other hand, this natural and usual result is not 
the inevitable outcome, but rather the consequence of apathy and 
neglect, since there are hundreds of cripples who, by their own un- 
aided energy and initiative and courage, have found a way to make 
and keep even an enviable place in the competitive industrial system. 


So marvelous is the ability of the human body to provide 
compensation for the loss of a member, and so marvelous is 
the power of the human will to overcome physical obstacles 
if only sufficient stimulus be present, that the normal social 
prognosis for the man who loses an arm or a leg, in spite of 
sO many instances to the contrary, is not dependence and 
demoralization but complete restoration to economic inde- 
pendence. 

The broad outlines of what must be done in order to 
realize this normal result already emerge from the scattered 
experiments: 


1. Sympathy must express itself in stimulation, prodding and un- 
flinching discipline, not in coddling and indulgence; 

2. Re-education for performing the routine of every-day life and 
for returning to work—whether the old occupation or a new one— 
must begin as soon as the surgeon pronounces the patient in condition 
for it, while psychological preparation for it should begin even 
before the physical training; 

3. To ensure permanent success the cripple must take his place 
in economic life on a competitive basis, relying for employment 
on his own productivity, not on the pity of his employer and fellow- 
workmen; and to this end 

4. Each cripple must be trained for an occupation in which his 
particular disability will not interfere with proficiency and his par- 
ticular qualities will be assets, and for which there is an effective 
demand in the labor market; and 
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LAST WEEK OF THE FIGHT 
AGAINST BEER 
HE whole war prohibition program 
was swallowed at a gulp by the 
House on June 23 as incorporated in the 
food administration bill. -No food or 
food materials may be used hereafter in 
the manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
and the President is authorized to seize 
all stocks of distilled liquor. 
‘The measure now goes to the Senate, 
a much wetter body than the House. 
There, it is expected, a bitter fight will 
be made by the brewers to save beer and 
by the California and other wine and 
vineyard interests to save domestic wines, 
together with stiff opposition from others 
who are appalled at the thought of hav- 
ing to make up in some other way the 


prospective loss of some $300,000,000 
in excise taxes. 

Elizabeth Tilton, of Massachusetts, 
one of the most determined of the prohi- 
bitionists, has issued a call to social work- 
ers to help in the fight before the Senate, 
which must settle the matter for this 
congress, probably in the next week. Her 
manifesto reads: 


Social workers, at the Conference of 
Charities and Correction you broke through 
your custom of not going on record for 
causes and went unanimously on record for 
prohibition during the war. That ought to 
mean that you care to see this great man- 
and food-conservation measure pass. The 
moment has come. The House of Represen- 
tatives passed the food bill on June 23, and 
as an amendment to this bill they passed 
a drastic prohibition law—they voted to 
stop the manufacture of beer, wines and 
distilled liquors. As for the vast quantity 
of distilled liquor now ripening in the ware- 
houses, the President was given discretion- 
ary power to seize these and redistil them 
for war purposes, munition making, etc. 

This latter measure follows the advice 
of Dr. Haven Emerson, of New York, who 
said at the meeting of the American Medical 
Association: “Let alcohol explode in the 
trenches of the Germans and not in the 
stomachs of the American people,” and as a 
measure of food conservation I think we 
can count on the President to act. This bill 
passed by the House was practically the bill 
that the war prohibitionists wanted. 

But please note that the victory was close 
—the whole amendment passed by vote of 
132 to 114. And note, further, one amend- 
ment to allow beer and light wines was de- 
feated by only 10 votes. 
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Now it has been understood for some time 
that the House would pass war prohibition, 
but the dangers ahead are the Senate—and 
that the amendment should be weakened to 


allow beer and wines. The brewers are 
powerful, and, being human and rich, they 
will fight a hard fight for beer. This will 
mean that the whole saloon system goes on 
—it will mean that 94 per cent of our con- 
sumption goes on; for beer and wine form 
94 per cent of our consumption (1906-10). It 
will mean inefficient food conservation, for 
63 per cent of the grain used in alcoholic 
beverages goes into beer. It will mean that 
the labor needed for necessities, now that 
labor is so scarce, goes for non-essentials— 
for beer. 

Note this fact, that whereas only about 
6,000 men are employed in making distilled 
liquor, about 54,000 are employed in making 
malt liquors. And please note that of this 
aggregate only 15,000 are engaged in occu- 
pations peculiar to the industry, such as 
brewers, malsters, distillers and _ rectifiers. 
The remaining three-quarters are employed 
as carpenters, electricians, machinists, team- 
sters (Charles Stelzle), and would be quick- 
ly absorbed in industry. 

There is no efficiency in keeping beer and 
wines. But there is danger that your senator 
does not know it or does not know that you 
know it. You cannot expect dry votes from 
men who believe the commanding voters of 
their community are wets. 

Governor Capper and Kansas have waged 
a superb fight out West that has left few 
weak spots in the senators from their sec- 
tion. But the South has weak spots. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina need to rise 
up and work, and the northeastern states 


have only dry spots here and there. ‘These 
are the states where the social worker 
abounds. Let these workers see to it that 


their states at least give one dry senator 
each to the cause. Get every prominent man 
to write at once and do not be put aside by 
statements sent out by the wets. 
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SUPERVISION OF WOMEN’S | 


WAR WORK 
STUDY of the industrial condi- 


tions in the munition plants, supply 
factories and other industrial establish- 
ments engaged in war work with a view 
to determining the fitness of various 
classes of this work for performance by 
women, and with a view to suggest- 
ing changes in conditions which would 
make the employment of women possible 
where that is not now the case, is among 


the activities begun by the Bureau of 


Registration and Information of the 
National League for Women’s Service. 


Mrs. J. Willis Martin, of Philadelphia, _ | 
is president of the bureau and Marie L. | 

Obenauer, former chief of the Women’s |} 
Division in the Department of Labor, is |} 


executive secretary. 


The bureau’s other activities include | 
the registration of women and girls || 
trained in industrial, commercial, agri- | 
occupations — 
who are ready to take wartime employ- | 
ment, and assistance in distributing and — 
looking after the general welfare of | 
women and girls so employed away from | 


cultural and _ professional 


their home environment. Already it has 
been instrumental in securing employ- 
ment for large numbers of working 
women at wages and under conditions 
more favorable than they as individuals 
would have secured. 
ployer informed the bureau that he 
would pay $6 a week and wanted 100 
girls. 
a week and secured them. 

At the suggestion of Samuel Gompers, 


chairman of the Committee on Labor of — 
the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense, there was held. in 


the office of the secretary of labor on 
June 18 a conference attended by the 
representatives of this Bureau of Regis- 
tration and Information and of the La- 
bor Department, the Committee on La- 
bor, the Women’s Committee of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, the sub-committee on 
Women in Industry of the Committee 
on Labor, and the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. Its purpose was 
the reaching of an understanding as to 
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Thus one em- | 


He finally raised his offer to $9 | 
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was 
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root peapemegy 


Divito, 


the function of each of these otganiza- 


tions, during the war, in shaping the pol- 


icy of the government with relation to 


- women’s war work. 


_ Secretary Wilson explained that the 
_ work of ascertaining the industrial con- 
c ditions i in the shops having war contracts, 
as a basis for judgment as to the fitness 
~ of these shops for women’s employment, 
Was one that he had desired done by his 
department. Although he had failed to 
secure the backing of Congress in this 
plan, he still wished the task performed 
as promptly and as efficiently as possible. 
The Bureau of Registration and Infor- 
mation had been financed to undertake at 
least a considerable part of this work, 
through private subscription, and the De- 
partment of Labor had accepted the re- 
sponsibility of supervising its activities, 
thus making it all but official. 


‘The Women’s Committee, headed by 
Anna Howard Shaw, the Committee on 
Labor, with its sub-committee on Wom- 
en in Industry headed by Mrs. J. Bor- 
den Harriman, and the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, will advise 
the secretary of labor and the Council 
of National Defense as to industrial con- 
ditions affecting women performing war 
work, according to the understanding 
reached in this conference with the secre- 
tary. “Their activities will not, however, 
overlap the activities of the bureau in 
gathering data on the industrial envi- 
ronment of women in the contract shops 
and government plants, to be used offi- 
cially by the Department of Labor. 


Importance is attached to the investi- 
gations undertaken by the bureau because 
employers thus far interviewed are in 
virtual agreement that as soon as the 
first selective draft of men for the army 
shall be made the industries will require 
the services of hundreds of thousands of 
additional women and girls. Women 


| who hitherto have not worked for wages 


will be drawn into the munition shops, 
the garment factories, the machine shops, 
where they can perform the less heavy 
but still arduous work required for pro- 
duction of various metals, and into all 
of the industries\allied to the actual 
manufacture of war goods. Selection of 
the work they shall be advised to do, and 
bringing of pressure to bear upon the in- 
dustries to improve sanitary and hour- 
schedule and wage standards to meet the 
new requirements, will be carried on un- 
der the eye of the Department of Labor 


| and with the cooperative advice of the 


~ Women’s Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 
In this arrangement the function of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League appears to be that of a special 
defender of the industrial rights of the 
women who depend upon their own or- 
ganization and the force of the labor 
movement. It will carry on a program 
of protest to the government against the 
_ continuance of such conditions as obtain 
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Tens cf thousands of [talian-Americans, 
erans in the red shirts of the revolutionary army, 
Italian commission on its visit to the house on Staten Island, 


York city, 
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Rosebank, 


Staten Island 


GARIBALDI MADE CANDLES 


among them some vet- 
greeted the 


New 


where Garibaldi lived and supported himself by candle- 


making during his exile. 


in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing at Washington, where a large num- 
ber of the 3,000 women employes are 
working twelve hours a day. Remon- 
strance against this overwork was made 
by a delegation of the league last week to 
the President and the secretary of the 
treasury, with intangible results. 


BEAMS THROWN FROM GARI- 
BALDI’S CANDLES 


HE Italian commission now in this 

country has visited the little wooden 
house on Staten Island, New York city, 
where Giuseppe Garibaldi, the Italian 
emancipator, lived as a _ refugee in 
1851-3. Forced to leave Italy after 
the failure of the attempted Roman re- 
public, depressed by the death of his 
wife, who had been his constant com- 
panion in exile and poverty, he was glad 
when an old acquaintance, Antonio 
Meucci, met him at the Battery and took 
him to his modest home at Tompkins- 
ville, now Rosebank, Staten Island. 


There Garibaldi immediately started 
to support himself by laboring in 
Meucci’s small candle factory. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the boiler 
used by him in that establishment. He 
joined the social life of the neighbor- 
hood—among other things taking the 
first three degrees of freemasonry in a 
local lodge—and was especially popu- 
lar with children. His patient and reso- 
lute bearing during his worst time of 
trial, preceding his return to Italy and 
the historic triumph of his cause, may 
prove an inspiration to other war refu- 
gees now. 

The caretaker of Garibaldi’s home 
when he lived in this country is an old 
Garibaldi soldier and proudly wore a 
number of war decorations on his red 
shirt when visited by the Italian com- 
missioners. A number of other “red- 
shirts,” linking tle present war to the 
memories of those great days, also were 
among the eighty or hundred thousand 
Italians who lined the streets. 
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The sociability of the Italian immi- 
grant, an asset not always fully utilized 
in efforts at Americanization, was strik- 
ingly illustrated in New York and the 
other cities visited by the commission 
by the vast numbers of American-Italian 
societies and lodges which lined the 
streets, each with its heavily embroidered 
banner and most of them with their 
brass bands. 

Of timely interest in this connection 
is the report of the Society for Italian 
Immigrants in New York city showing 
that since the beginning of the war the 
stream of Italian migration has reversed. 
The net result of Italian migration to 
and from this country during the three 
years ending December 31, 1916, was an 
excess of 71,000 emigrants over the 
total number of immigrants, as compared 
with a surplus in the opposite direction 
of over 200,000 for the previous three 
years. Some of the effects of this re- 
duction, coupled with the unusual pros- 
perity of industry during the war, are 
shown in the society’s report: 

Where formerly the so-called padrone 
often abused and cheated his men, he now 
is compelled to treat them fairly and hon- 
_estly; otherwise, work being plentiful, the 
men leave him to obtain employment with 
those padroni from whom they obtain just 
treatment. Another interesting fact is that 
where formerly an Italian laborer had to 
pay a fee when obtaining employment 
through a licensed agency, he now pays 
nothing and in many cases is offered a 
small bonus to be induced to accept the 
employment offered. All quarries at the 
present time are offering attractive bonuses 
with an increase of from 35 to 60 per cent 
higher wages. Brickyards are doing the 
same and some railroads, relying mainly on 
Italian labor for the maintenance of their 
roadbeds and tracks, are contemplating sim- 
ilar action. 


The society also confirms an impres- 
sion noted by others that the one-time 
prejudice against Italian laborers among 
employers is gradually breaking down. 

In every industry they are now given a 
certain preference where previously they 
were employed only when other help was 
unobtainable. As a result of these 
changed conditions, positions are offered to 
the Italians remaining in New York which 
have heretofore been denied them, the build- 
ing trades having lowered the former bar- 
riers. In consequence we find Italians 
amongst the foundation builders, shoremen, 
timbermen, iron workers, etc. 


COLLEGE RECRUITS FOR 
THE NURSES 

S the Survey has already shown 

[June 2, 9] the withdrawal of 
many skilled workers from the nursing 
field, a field never too well supplied, 
leaves training schools as well as all the 
organizations for public health nursing, 
face to face with a serious situation. To 
meet this difficulty, a special course is 
planned by the school of nursing of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York city, 
in cooperation with the department of 
nursing and health of Columbia Univer- 
sity, to open on July 6. 
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College graduates from accredited in- 
stitutions will receive credit for part of 
the regular nurses’ training and will be 
allowed to complete their course in two 
years and three months instead of three 
years. Further arrangements are under 
consideration by which women who have 
had two years of college work in certain 
courses may enter the regular course of 
training and by adjustments in the re- 
quired theory and practice may complete 
at the same time the nurses’ course and 
receive also the degree of bachelor of 
science. 

Recently an informal letter was sent 
out to presidents and deans of women’s 
colleges urging that before the students 
dispersed this call should be brought to 
their attention. “The letter was signed 
by Lillian D. Wald, of Henry Street 
Settlement, New York; Julia C. La- 
throp, of the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau; Annie W. Goodrich and M. Ade- 
laide Nutting, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Never was there greater need of consery- 
ing child life. Never was there greater 
need for the fullest enlightenment of all 
classes of society concerning hygiene and 
sanitation. ... We shall need to increase 
greatly our force of trained nurses in order 
to meet the consequences of throwing back 
into a country already unable to cope with 
its problems of poverty and sickness addi- 
tional burdens of helplessness and disease. 
And we need to begin now to train the larger 
forces for the certain task before us. 


Within the week since the first an- 
nouncement of the course at Presbyte- 
rian Hospital was announced ten appli- 
cations were received, one from Illinois 
coming by special delivery. 


CONSCRIPTING TUBERCU- 
LOSIS BEDS 


OVERNOR WHITMAN has 


written to the boards of supervisors 
in nineteen counties of New York state 
calling their attention to the bill passed 
during the recent legislature providing 
that every county of more than 35,000 
population not already having a hospital 
for its residents suffering from tubercu- 
losis shall erect such an institution and 
have it ready for occupation not later 
than July 1, 1918. 

That the state is determined to care 
properly for its tuberculous patients is 
evident from the mandatory character of 
this new law. Writes Governor Whit- 
man: 


In order to insure prompt action in this 
matter and to meet the demands which will 
probably be imposed within a year for the 
care of tuberculous soldiers the law pro- 
vides that if the board of supervisors of any 
such county shall have failed to secure a 
site for a county tuberculous hospital, and 
to have awarded. contracts for the erection 
of suitable buildings thereon by the 1st of 
January, 1918, it shall be the duty of the 
state commissioner of health to forthwith 
proceed to locate, construct and place in 
operation a tuberculosis hospital in and for 
such county, and all expenditures incurred 
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by the said commissioner of health in this |! 
connection shall be a charge upon the coun= 
ty, and provision shall be made for the pay-= 4|) 
ment thereof by the board of sopervio [ 
of such county in the same manner as in the 

case of other charges against the county. 

The immediate urgency of this meas- 
ure is the likelihood that American sol- 
diers and sailors may become infected 
with tuberculosis as those of other armies” 
have, through the peculiar conditions of 
the present war and the serious expo- 
sures to which the men are subject if >| 
trenches and dug-outs.. But the gain to | 
tuberculosis work in the state of thus 
having adequate provision for tubercu- | 
losis patients will extend beyond the 
necessities of wartime, and make possible}! 
a strong program of control and preven- | 
tion in the future. 

Such a program will doubtless provide 
some means of consolidating into hos- 
pital districts the remaining fourteen 
counties, each of less than 35,000 popu- 
lation and hence not affected by the pres- 
ent law, even though they have no pro- 
vision for tuberculosis hospitals. The to- 
tal population for these fourteen coun- 
ties is 340,364, according to the state 
census of 1915. The State Charities 
Aid Association estimates that 275 beds | 
are needed for this population. Of this | 
number, fifty-six have been authorized | 
by local authorities. 
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JEWISH WAR RELIEF FUND — 
GROWING ; 3 


“THE State Department announces ~ 

that_a commission consisting of ex-— 
Ambassador Henry Morgenthau and — 
Felix Frankfurter has been appointed to — 
go to Egypt to ascertain what measures 
might be taken to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of the Jews in Palestine. It is 
hoped that the Turkish government will — 
permit the mission to visit both Pales- — 
tine and Syria. It has granted such a |} 
permission with respect to Palestine to 
a committee of German Jews and also 
to representatives of the Spanish, Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian consulates 
at Constantinople. 

The State Department does not know 
whether ‘the supplies shipped many 
months ago to Alexandria for the relief 
of destitute Syrians and Armenians have 
ever reached their destination. 

The Jewish relief committees, though 
the appointment of the commission had 
not been requested by them, are using | 
this opportunity to secure full informa- 
tion on the condition of the Jews re- 
cently ejected from Jaffa and of Jews 
in Asia Minor generally. Without ap- 
propriating a definite amount for this 
purpose, they have asked the commis- 
sion to use its‘own judgment in relieving 
distress, should they find an urgent need 
for immediate action. 

The ten million dollar fund which the 
Joint Distribution Committee of the 
three great Jewish war-relief funds has 
set out to collect for this year, -is still 
short of about four and three-quarter 
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nillions. But organization all over the 
sountry has been so perfected during the 
st few months that there is every hope 
_»£ achieving this aim. 

' In addition to the contribution of one 
million dollars by Julius Rosenwald, of 


berger, of Utah; Gov. Moses Alexan- 
‘Mer, of Idaho; S. R. Travis, of Okla- 
lhoma; William Topkis, of Delaware; 
‘Jacob Epstein, of Maryland; Ben Sell- 
ing, of Oregon; Adolph S$. Ochs, of 
‘Tennessee, and E. M. Chase, of New 
_ Hampshire, have promised to give 10 
per cent of what their respective states 
will raise, and fifty-two men and women 
will give 10 per cent of what their re- 
spective cities will raise. Members of 
a single family have offered a 10 per 
~ cent premium on all the collections taken 
_n eight states and one large city. 
| The American Jewish Relief Commit- 
jtee desires it to be widely known that 
| international complications will not in- 
\cterfere with the relief work which, 
| where necessary, is carried on with the 
full cooperation, of the State Depart- 
ment and the ambassadors of neutral 
} countries. In Russia, the revolution has 


) operation which previously were not 
available; and here machinery for a very 
| intensive and effective relief work among 
| the Jews, including many thousands of 
| refugees, has been established. 


INDUSTRY SEEKING HY- 
GIENE FOR ITSELF 


HAT the labor sanitation confer- 

ence organized among members of 
trade unions in New York city with the 
| division of industrial hygiene of the De- 
partment of Health [the Survey, April 
14] means business and not simply a 
passing interest, is evident from recent 
action of the conference. 

A few weeks ago the conference 
passed several resolutions approving 
strongly of the work done thus far by 
the division of industrial hygiene, indi- 
cated their belief in the need for extend- 
ing such work and, their hope that the 
division might be given opportunity for 
even more thorough investigation and 
enforcement of sanitary laws. These 
Tesolutions, representing the conviction 
‘of fully 750,000 members of unions, 
were given to Mayor Mitchel, who re- 
ferred the conference personally to Com- 
missioner of Health Haven Emerson. 
Dr. Emerson received the delegation, 
heard their views and asked them to act 
‘as a special advisory committee with 
him concerning this branch of the de- 
’partment’s work, and also requested that 
they should, as soon as practicable, pre- 
: sent to him a statement of what they be- 

‘lieved should be done by the division of 
"hygiene to protect the health of work- 
“ingmen and women in the city and sug- 
“gest the amount of money which would 
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be required to accomplish this satisfac- 
torily. 

At its next meeting, on June 10, the 
conference formulated such an estimate. 
To make possible the annual inspection 
of even one-sixth of the shops, factories 
and mercantile establishments of the city 
by a competent medical inspector, they 
recommended that the department em- 
ploy fifty additional inspectors at $1,080 
each, which is the minimum salary of a 
medical inspector. And in addition to 
this item of $55,000, they urged that 
$10,000 be appropriated for special edu- 
cational work alike for employer and 
employe, that the care of health and the 
prevention of accident might be widely 
taught through literature, lectures and 
exhibits. 

That this was a valuable war meas- 
ure as well as a needed development in 
local public health work was urged by 
speakers at the meeting. 

The conference also discussed recent 
activity of the division, especially its ef- 
forts to secure a standard of disinfec- 
tion of the wool, hides and skins coming 
from ports known to be infected with an- 
thrax. More definite education in diag- 
nosing this disease would, Dr. Harris, 
chief of the division of industrial hygiene, 
believed, lead to the identification of 
many cases as anthrax which now are 
reported as erysipelas, or “blood poison- 
ing.’ Interest was shown in the hazard 
reported in the use of hydrofluoric acid 
in glass-blowing establishments; the in- 
vestigation of laundries in connection 
with the New York city Consumers’ 
League; and of conditions in several 
chemical works. 

Specially important was the plan to 
follow up children who receive their 
working papers, but who are at present 
lost sight of after the first examination. 
It was suggested that these papers be 
had by employers from the health de- 
partment rather than from the child, 
and that a new certificate be required 
every time the child goes to a new posi- 
tion. In this way his health could be 
supervised and a change of occupation 
be secured when such a step seemed de- 
sirable for his well-being. 

At this meeting the conference also ex- 
pressed its sympathy with the effort 
which the waiters’ union is making to 
be allowed to provide its own uniforms. 
At present, the waiters declare, they 
have to use the linen of discharged em- 
ployes, no matter what disease these men 
may have been suffering from, and this 
is a menace to themselves and to the 
customers whom they serve. By adopt- 
ing a style something like-the negligée 
collar of the English army uniform they 
could be more comfortable, more clean 
and save laundry bills. At the one res- 
taurant in the city (Ofer’s) where this 
plan has been adopted, the only expense 
to the employer was that of having his 
name sewed upon the collar. 
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CONTRACT LABOR ADMIT- 

TED FOR FARMERS 

ECRETARY of Labor Wilson, tak- 

ing advantage of a clause in the im- 
migration act of last February, empow- 
ering the commissioner-general of im- 
migration with his approval “‘to control 
and regulate the admission and return of 
otherwise inadmissible aliens applying 
for temporary admission,” has issued a 
circular instructing immigration officers 
that the contract labor clause and the 
literacy test may be waived in the case 
of aliens who in all other respects are 
admissible and who are shown to be 
coming to the United States for the pur- 
pose of accepting employment in agricul- 
tural pursuits. By later circular, this 
exemption was confined for the present 
to agricultural laborers from Mexico 
and Canada. 

The alien applying for admission un- 
der this exemption is subjected to spe- 
cial methods of identification and is al- 
lowed-to enter temporarily upon the un- 
derstanding that he will engage in no 
other than agricultural labor. If found 
engaged in any other industry, he will 
be deported. 

In a further circular dated June 6, 
temporary admissions of this kind are 
limited to six months. If in any instance 
an extension of time is desired, the ne- 
cessity for it must be shown in an ap- 
plication by the party desiring to con- 
tinue the services of the laborers for a 
further period not exceeding six months. 
The prospective employer must send for 
or come to the boundaries to get the 
aliens before they can be admitted, and 
precedent to admission of the alien must 
disclose to the immigration officer in 
charge at the place of entry his plans 
with respect to the employment, includ- 
ing wages and duration of employment. 

He must give a written promise that 
he will keep the officer in charge advised 
of any change made in these plans, that 
he will notify him if any alien admitted 
to him proposes: to leave his employ or 


‘has left it without his previous knowl- 


edge, and of helping, if necessary, to, 
trace him. 

The Bureau of Immigration, in a 
communication to the SURVEY, says that 
it has no knowledge of the approximate: 
number of laborers who will be likely 
to avail themselves of this arrangement, 
and that it is unaware that there now 
exist organized sources looking to an im- 
mediate importation of laborers from the 
two countries named in the circulars. 
For the time being, therefore, the effect 
of the measure is quite problematical. 
It is not likely, however, that it will lead’ 
to any very large increase of harvest 
labor. 

According to information collected by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta-- 
tistics, there will be no shortage of har- 
vest hands in Oklahoma and Kansas. 
In the former, ample labor supplies are 
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obtainable from nearby states. The Kan- 
sas wheat crop has been so seriously 
damaged that the local labor supply will 
be sufficient to take care of it. In the 
northern belt of spring wheat-growing 
states, the situation will be quite differ- 
ent, as all information indicates a large 
increase in acreage and probably a very 
large crop. In other states, the labor 
shortage, where it exists, is being sup- 
plied by making use of boys. In the 
opinion of Royal Meeker, commissioner 
of labor statistics, the agricultural labor 
situation is not yet serious but is likely 
to become so when haying and harvest- 
ing commence. 


WASHINGTON RAILWAYS 
UNDER SCRUTINY 


PETITION signed by more than 

12,000 residents of the District of 
Columbia and presented to the special 
committee of the United States Senate 
investigating the strike on the lines of 
the Washington Railway & Electric Co. 
in the capital, points to one of the pos- 
sible solutions of the struggle between 
the company and the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes. It reads: 

We, the people living and doing business 
in the District of Columbia, earnestly peti- 
tion and urge your honorable body [Con- 
gress] to speedily enact legislation providing 
for the ownership and operation by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the street and interur- 
ban electric railways now operating in said 
district, in order to prevent future disturb- 
ances in the industrial and commercial life 
of the district, provide regular and con- 
tinuous street car service in the nation’s capi- 
tal city, and insure adequate compensation 
and better working conditions for the men 
who perform the necessary and important 
service of operating the street railways of 
the district. 

The only alternative proposal which 
would admit of industrial peace for the 
future, as affecting the car lines, was 
suggested by Pauline Goldmark, secre- 
tary on public utilities for the National 
Consumers’ League, one of the last of 
the many witnesses examined during the 
eight weeks of the hearing. She pointed 
out the danger to the community as 
well as the injury to the employes in- 
volved in the individual contract with 
which the company sought to crush or- 
ganization on its lines, and suggested a 
bill for adjustment of disputes or strikes 
arising between the employes and the 
company. 

This proposed bill, sanctioned by the 
officers of the National Consumers’ 
League, provides in general for four 
processes: the continuous investigation of 
conditions, mediation in case of impend- 
ing or actual trouble, emergency media- 
tion, and consideration of labor condi- 
tions as a vital factor in public utility 
rate-making. 

It provides that for each public utility 
there shall be created a board to be com- 
posed of two representatives of the com- 
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pany, two representatives democratically 
elected by the employes, and a chair- 
man taken from the Public Utility Com- 
mission. “This board shall keep an ac- 
curate record, based upon continuous in- 
vestigations, of conditions and terms of 
employment in the industry, and shall 
report these facts annually. It shall 
have power to pass on the terms of any 
proposed contract between company and 
employes. 
settle any dispute arising under an exist- 
ing contract. When any dispute or 
strike shall impend or take place, the 
board will attempt mediation. Should 
mediation fail, it will conduct an emer- 
gency investigation, and will report all 
of the salient facts of such dispute or 
strike to the public. 

Even more important, from the stand- 
point of the employes and company, is 
the provision that in all hearings for the 
purpose of fixing of rates to be charged 
for the service of public utilities, this 
board shall designate a member of each 
party in interest—labor and capital—to 
appear and testify; and it shall be the 
duty of the Public Utilities Commission 
to give prior consideration to the rec- 
ommendations of these witnesses con- 
cerning needed changes in wages, hours 
and conditions of labor, in providing new 
rates for the utility service. 

This proposal of legal recognition of 
the right of the employes to equal au- 
thority with the owners of the stock 
in the dictation of industrial conditions, 
and the emphasis upon the fact that 
justice to the workers in the industry 
is to be first considered when payment 
for the services of the industry is under 
discussion, is by no means approved by 
Clarence P. King, president of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany. He has repeatedly stated, on the 
witness stand, that he considers the en- 
tire senatorial inquiry to be a process 
carried on as the result of pressure 
brought to bear upon Congress by the 
amalgamated association. He is shown 
by the testimony of Chairman Newman 
and others of the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to have 
welcomed the threats of strike last 
March, and to have prepared for it long 
in advance. He is declared by various 
witnesses to have promised to give the 
police ‘“‘something to do.” He positively 
refuses to have any dealings with the 
union. 

Senator Hiram Johnson, of Califor- 
nia, who has taken the leading part in 
the inquiry, has throughout found it im- 
possible to secure from the officials of 
the company any statement that the pol- 
icy of demanding that employes sign the 
individual contract and forego the right 
to strike or to join the union would be 
abandoned under any terms of com- 
promise. Senators Jonés of Washing- 
ton, Pittman of Nevada and King of 
Utah, equally interested in seeking to 
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lay a basis for settlement of the disput 
have likewise failed. Their repor 
which may be in print by the date of 
publication of this issue of the SURVEY, 


is expected to make drastic recommenda-— }} 


tions built upon this attitude of the -}) 


company. ¢ 
If the report of the Senate committee 
shall favor public ownership, as appeared 


likely at the time of closing of the in- > 


vestigation, the movement will be very 
strongly supported in both branches of 
Congress next winter. 


FOR THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


DMINISTRATION officials have 


told the American Union Against 9) 


Militarism that, under the draft law, 


exemption from military service on the | 


ground of conscientious objection can be. 


granted only to those who belong to | | 


ligious sects which are opposed to war;/ 
the individual conscientious objector, he 


whose objection is on social or political” 


grounds and the objector who is a no | 


ber of a church which is not historically 
opposed to war, must enter the army | 


if he is drafted, or take the consequences. 
To find a way out for this objector 
and for the government, which may 


possibly find itself with an embarrassing } 
on its hands, a group |} 
of religious leaders are working with: | 
the American Union Against Militarism: 
in securing information and opinions: | 
which they hope may form the basis’ | 


“army of martyrs” 


for such an amendment to the law as. | 


will incorporate the tempered provisions) } 
of the more recent English practice. 


They are sending out widely to re- | 
ligious leaders and educators a set of | 
“the solution final- | 
ly accepted in England after one and a | 
and on “the ex- | 


suggestions based on 


half year’s experience” 
pressed intention of the administration 
to deal liberally with real objectors on: 
conscientious grounds.” 

As to “evidence of conscience” to be 
presented before the local boards which 


make the exemptions, the suggestions are | 
” b a 
es 


named so that their members may know | 


that the “recognized religious sects 
that they are not included; that “the 
difficulty in presenting evidence of con- 
science before local boards can be some- 


what overcome by recognizing those | 


who were members, before the draft act 
was passed, of an established organiza- 
tion whose purposes are opposed’ to 
war;” and that individuals who are not 
members of such organizations “should 
present legal evidence before the local 
boards either by witnesses or by afh- 
davits 
plicant is wéll known to have been op- 
posed to war.” 

As to provision for conscientious ob- 
jectors, the suggestions distinguish be- 
tween those who are willing to engage 
in non-combatant- service, either at home 
or abroad; those who are unwilling to 


to the effect that the ap- | 


engage in any service under military au- 

thority, who “‘should be released under a 
Written agreement to engage in some 

occupation essential to the national wel- 

fare such occupations should be 

determined and listed”; and those who 
are ‘‘absolutists””’ 


In connection with the latter group—men 
who are unwilling to accept any national 
service under compulsion or agreement on 
the ground that any such service helps in 
carrying on the war—we desire to call at- 
tention to the English experience and to sug- 
gest that in the case of men who are to be 
tried or courtmartialed the following pro- 
cedure be followed: 

First, that the trial or courtmartial take 
place immediately after the refusal of a 
board to exempt a drafted man; second, that 
arrangements be made to place such a man 
either in a detention camp or prison under 
civil, not military, authority; and, third, that 
the penalties for men who refuse any service 
under compulsion or agreement be stand- 
ardized. 


At the meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America 
in Washington, in May, the following 
statement was adopted: 


When the state compels men to military 
service, it raises the ancient religious ques- 
tion of freedom of conscience. Churches 
who have furnished martyrs for this prin- 
ciple are under particular-obligation to see 
‘that the conscientious objector is allowed 
such non-combatant seryice as does not vio- 
late his conscience. We, therefore, request 
the administrative committee carefully to 
‘consider what practical steps can be taken 
to secure this end. 


INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED 
SOLDIERS 


HE War Council of the American 
Red Cross has announced the estab- 
‘lishment in New York city of a special 
institution for the training and readjust- 
“ment to industry of men permanently 
- crippled by the war. ‘This has been 
made possible through a gift of $50,000 
| by Jeremiah Milbank, a member of the 

Central Council of the New York Char- 
_| ity Organization Society. The man- 
agers of the institute will be appointed 
i by the War Council of the Red Cross. 
‘The institution\ywill at first devote 
itself to the education for new trades 
and occupations of men injured in the 
ordinary processes of industry, an un- 
“ dertaking for which at present there is 
great need. Even in Canada at the pres- 
“ent time there are more industrial crip- 
ples than war cripples. Milbank 
has placed at the disposal of the Red 
‘Cross the building formerly occupied 
by the Packard Business College at 
Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue. 
As soon as necessary arrangements have 
been completed, classes will be opened 
there for the instruction of permanently 
disabled men. 

Mr. Milbank has attached no condi- 
‘tions to his gift except that preference 
shall be given to helping permanently 
‘crippled soldiers and sailors to become 
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self-supporting. ‘Tentatively it is planned 
that the institution shall receive them 
after they leave the convalescent hospi- 
tals, fit them by training for some trade, 
and then help them to obtain employ- 
ment. It is not for medical or con- 
valescent care, but for educational and 
industrial readjustment. 

Preliminary to the undertaking, Ed- 
ward IT. Devine has been asked to con- 
duct an investigation into the subject of 
returning disabled men to industry. 

As a part of this preliminary investi- 
gation, visitors are looking up men who 
have undergone amputations in New 
York hospitals in the last two years in 
order to find out what they have done 
to fit themselves for new occupations or 
for their old ones. An investigator will 
probably be sent to Canada and to 
France and England to see what is being 
done in those countries to adapt disabled 
soldiers and sailors to industry. “The 
work of public and private employment 
bureaus in the placing of handicapped 
persons will be studied and also the ex- 
perience of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion with victims of accidents. 

The actual work of trade training 
will not be started until the needs of the 
situation have been ascertained and the 
inquiry into the methods in use in other 
countries has progressed far enough to 
afford a secure basis for a method of pro- 
cedure. Correspondence is invited by 
Mr. Devine from others who are inter- 
ested. 


SOCIAL FORCES IN WAR TIME 
[Continued from page 291] 

5. There must be facilities for placing the men 
in positions where they will be of the maximum 
utility. 

The investigation which the institute is 
undertaking this summer is not academic. 
Its object is to assemble the concrete facts 
on which to decide how to begin: how to 
bridge the critical period between discharge 
from the hospital and strapping on the arti- 
ficial leg; how to supply the imagination 
which is ordinarily lacking in the disabled 
man and his friends when he makes his 
plans for the future; what classes to or- 
ganize first; how to find the opportunities 
in organized industry for cripples who are 
equipped with marketable skill. 

Dozens of practical questions suggest 
themselves on each of these points. To 
answer them a study is being made of what 
has been done in an organized way in 
France, England, Canada and the United 
States; of the conclusions reached by indi- 
viduals who have given personal attention 
to the problems of cripples as teachers or 
employers or in other capacities; and of the 
stories of a large number of crippled men 
now living in New York city. Help from 
any reader who has information that wil) 
be useful or suggestive would be appre- 
ciated. It desired especially to learn of 
cripples who have succeeded. in reconstruct- 
ing their lives and of employers who have 
had satisfactory experience with cripples in 
work requiring skill and capability. There 
are men who date the beginning of a suc- 
cessful career from the time when a crip- 
pling accident has made necessary a new 
start in life. Such men may now give in- 
spiration to the soldiers and sailors whom 
the war will send home similarly disabled. 


THAT the Red Cross fund of one hundred 
million dollars would be largely oversub- 
scribed was the expectation when this issue 
of the Survey went to press before the final 


returns were in. 


SOCIAL Work and the War is announced 
as the subject of the summer course in social 
economy .at Columbia University under Prof. 
Edward T. Devine, running from July 9 to 
August 17. 


BOTH houses of the California legislature 
have passed the social insurance amend- 
ment and in 1918 it will be upon the referen- 
dum ballot. 


THE American Red Cross has established in 
London, in a building donated by William 
Salomon, of New York, an up-to-date ortho- 
pedic hospital for American officers. 


NAVY YARDS, arsenals and other govy- 
ernment establishments where there is con- 
siderable industrial hazard are to be safety- 
surveyed by the United States Employes’ 
Compensation Commission, as its first task. 
The National Safety Council has delegated 
its field representative, C. W. Price, to act 
as director of the survey. 


HARVARD offers a summer course on Prin- 
ciples and Methods of War Relief, by James 
Ford, assistant professor of social ethics, with 
practice in case work provided by the char- 
itable agencies of Boston. Further informa- 
tion may be had of Professor Ford at 35 
Walker street, Cambridge, Mass. 


“URGENT obligation to avoid all possible 
duplication of effort and expense in these 
days of wartime stress” is the reason given 
for the merging of the New York Committee 
on Feeblemindedness with the Mental Hy- 
giene Committee of the New York State 
Charities’ Aid Association. Homer Folks 
will be chairman and George A. Hastings, 
secretary. James P. Heaton, executive secre- 
tary of the former and late business manager 
of the SurvEy, goes to Boston, July 1, to be- 
come head of the research department of the 
Filene store. 


THE Y. W. C. A. (this is not a misprint) 
has opened its first camp house at the Platts- 
burg Training Camp, New York. Intended 
as a social center where student-soldiers may 
meet their women friends and their families, 
it is equipped with a restaurant, a broad ter- 
race facing the parade grounds, a reception 
room and rest and writing rooms. The 
Y. W. C. A. is endeavoring to raise one mil- 
lion dollars for the erection of similar 
buildings at other training camps here and 
in Europe. Some of its workers are already 
in France in preparation for this work. 


ACCORDING to Rochester Commerce, the 
sub-committee on investigation of solici- 
tations arising out of the war of the Home 
Defense League in Rochester, N. Y., is 
doing what the article by Barry C. Smith 
in the Survey for June 2 demanded. It has 
sent a letter and questionnaire to over sixty 
organizations soliciting for the relief of war 
sufferers or for preparedness organizations 
of some nature, asking for accounts. “The 
replies come in so slowly that it can plainly 
be seen how great a need there is for more 
system on the part of a great majority of 
these relief agencies.” 
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POLICEWOMEN of the United States and 
Canada, at their recent international con- 
ference in Pittsburgh, pointed out “the pe- 
culiar importance of their work in this 
crisis,’ dedicated themselves once more to 
“the work of home defense, especially with 
regard to homes broken by the war, to in- 
dustrial problems caused by the entrance of 
women into new fields of labor and to the 
unprecedented social problems attendant up- 
on the establishment of large training 
camps,” and urged “the need of increased 


numbers of policewomen” throughout the 
country. Alice Stebbins Wells, of Los An- 
geles, the original policewoman, was re- 


elected president of the association. 


“EFFICIENCY only can win this war. To 
succeed as a nation, we must apply in each 
local city every power of close organiza- 
tion and careful planning. The war de- 
mands immediately the most orderly way of 
working and living in all cities as a matter 
of necessity.” With these words, the Cali- 
fornia Conference on City Planning urges 
the cities of the state to appoint immediately 
strong city planning commissions as pro- 
vided in the act of 1915. The cities of the 
East suffer, because of lack of forethought, 
from the great influx of new industrial 
workers last year with the result that these 
live in congestion, are not as productive as 
they might be, and endanger the health of 
the community. 


MILITARY age is the age of a great ma- 
jority of the men who act as big brothers, 
many of whom will go into the army. More- 
over, pleas for economy may be expected to 
interfere with the development of the proba- 
tion system, recreation and teaching, just at 
the time when, by European experience, we 
may look for a serious increase in juvenile 
delinquency. Facing such a situation, Alex- 
ander H. Kaminsky, of New York, speak- 
ing at the first American Conference of Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., suggested that every big brother and 
big sister who goes into other service be re- 
quired to find a substitute, and that a cam- 
paign be started to enroll older men who 
have not hitherto been called on to look 
after rambunctious boys. 


ACTING on the motion of the attorney-gen- 
eral [the Survey, April 21] that the murder 
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charge against John R. Lawson, leader of the 
Colorado miners, and Louis Zancanelli, a 
miner, be dismissed, the state supreme court 
has unanimously reversed the decision of 
the circuit court which found them guilty. 
The supreme court based its decision on 
the fact that Judge Hillyer, appointed to 
try the miners, had formerly been an em- 
ploye of the coal operators. The defendants 
were not remanded for a new trial and no 
further prosecution is expected—the end of 
the famous coal strike of 1913 so far as legal 
steps are concerned. 


WOMEN still continue to swamp the New 
York State Public Employment Bureau with 
requests for work. During May, 1,430 ap- 
plied, an increase of 60 per cent over April. 
Although there is no demand for inex- 
perienced women on farms, many apply for 
agricultural positions. The bureau has a 
call for women experienced in gardening 
and poultry raising, at $40*per month and 
maintenance. A munitions plant up the state 
has asked the bureau to secure female help, 
transportation paid. There has been an in- 
creased demand for operators on canvas 
tents and such government work, but in 
other lines the demand has fallen off. Some 
of the firms that took on women in April 
to train and fit them for men’s jobs in office 
work, are holding off from employing any 
more women until they discover how far the 
selective draft will disrupt their male force. 


REGARDING as its principal field of ac- 
tivity the connecting up of local community 
effort with the national social agencies, the 
American Institute of Social Service is offer- 
ing expert advice on any questions that may 
arise in connection with the organization of 
community resources for patriotic ends. A 
bureau of programs, of which Robert A. 
Woods is director and Albert J. Kennedy, 
assistant director, will issue bulletins giv- 
ing detailed suggestions about different kinds 
of work. Meantime, social workers, espe- 
cially in smaller cities and towns, are urged 
to create general committees on public wel- 
fare representing the various elements in the 
population and the different geographical sec- 
tions. Sub-committees, says a bulletin of the 
institute, should each be placed in charge of 
five chief subordinate divisions of work, mili- 
tary, productive resources, special assistance, 
food conservation, and community solidarity. 
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WHEN .the case of Rey. William M. 
Fincke, pastor of the Greenwich Presby- 
terian Church, New York city, whose ser-— 
mon on war caused his congregation to vote 
for his resignation [the Survey for June 27] 
came before the Presbytery of New Yor 
June 11, Mr. Fincke had already resigned ff 
by cable from France, where he is serying 
as an orderly with a hospital unit. Mr. 
Fincke’s case is the first one of a minister 
who preached an anti-war sermon to reach 
a higher church body for action. His 
friends contended that the hostility to the 
pastor involved the issue of “the right of a 
minister of Jesus Christ to say from his 
pulpit what he honestly believes to be God’s” 
truth.” The presbytery unanimously adopted 
a resolution, which is understood to close th 
incident, in which, after acceding to the dis- }j 
solution of the pastoral relation and ex- | 
pressing appreciation of Mr. Fincke’s “faith 
ful and effective service,’ it declared 
“Further, the presbytery maintains the lib 
erty of its ministers under the constitution 
of the Presbyterian church in the U. S. A, | 
to declare freely and fully the gospel of 
Christ with all that it implies for the pub- J 
lic and private life of men, as God grants | 
them to understand that gospel ; but it re- 
minds its ministers that this liberty is to be | 
lovingly used for building up the church, the 
nation, and the whole brotherhood of man- | 
kind.” 


% 


THREE all-steel mine-rescue cars have just 
been completed for the mine safety service 
of the Bureau of Mines to replace three of | 
the eight remodeled Pullmans which have | 
been operating as mine-rescue cars since 
1910 and were recently condemned as unfit | 
for further use. | 


— P| 
SCARCITY of shoe leather has revived the 
clog fashion. It is reported that the indus- | 
trial population of Lancashire and Yorkshire, | 
England, where the clog has never quite dis- } 
appeared, have now adopted wooden shoes. 
Clogs have their drawbacks, such as the | 
“clang of wooden shoon” on paved streets. | 
But there are compensations. It is said they | 
are comfortable (appearances are deceitful) 


Classified Advertisements 


i 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLUMBIA University graduate in so- 
ciology, having experience in social work, 
desires position teaching or in social serv- 
ice. Address 2534 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man and wife of Protestant 
faith to take charge of a Cottage of twen- 
ty-five boys in an Orphanage; the man to — 
fill the position of Carpenter and Instructor | 
in Manual Training. Salary for the couple 
ninety dollars and maintenance. Position 
open August Ist. Address 2532 Survey, 
giving particulars as to age, health, experi- 
ence and references. 


VISITORS with substantial experience, 
preferably in New York, in supervising 
care of children in boarding homes. Special 
opportunities for summer, and perhaps per- 
manently. Write immediately, giving com- 
plete details and salary. Address 2533 
SURVEY. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED —Lessons in advance English 
in exchange for Russian. Address 2531 
SuRVEY. 


